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A coDoputer confictence course designed to teach the fundamentals of 
computer literacy was offered to 19 members of a Senior Center (mean age 
» 63.9 years). Computer anxiety and computer literacy measures were 
* taken before and after the 12 hour course. The course curriculum 

^ included sections on computer knowledge* computer applications, and 
computer programming* An expected decrease in anxiety did not occur, 
^ though there was a significant increase in literacy. The results 
^ indicate that older caq>uter users have both a willingness to explore 
^ the functions of cci!«>uter8 and an ability to use the computers to 
enhance daily functioning. 

The need for a computer literate society is continually becoming more apparent 
(Eisele, 19®); Luehrmann, 1981 > Molnar, 1980} Seidel, Anderson, & Hunter, 1982) and 
the call for equal opportunities for all people to become computer literate has been 
made (Winkle & Hathews, 1982). 

Opportunities for the elderly to Join the ranks of the computer literate are 
still very rare thoufiji new programs designed to meet the fecial coa?)uter education 
needs of the elderly are being desigi^ed and implemented (Eourdelais, 1986). In 
response to the growing desire by the elderly to Join the coo^uter literate, a 
cocputer confidence co*^rse for seniors designed to teach the fundamentals of 
V coQ^uter literacy w^s cteveI<H>ed. Three major areas of cocputer literacy were 
^ presented: knowledge about cos^uters and the peqple v^o operate them, the 
^ application of computers, and the basics of cof!3>uter programming. 

\. To assess the effectiveness of the course, both a cofi^ter literacy test and a 

\^ 

Tyi computer anxiety test were given to all participants before and after the course. 
O Increases in literacy wre predicted and concomitant decreases in anxiety wre 
expected* 
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Method 

SubJecta 

All particlp&nts In the coaputer course and In the control groups were roeiabers 
of a humanities study group at the Las Vegas Senior Citizen Center in Las Vegas, 
Nevada. Nineteen seniors participated in the program. Fifteen seni<^8 on a waiting 
list served as the first control group. In addition, 15 me^^rs of the hicoianltles 
study group sAio had decided not to participate in the computer courts^ served as the 
second control group. 

The nean ages, number of years of education, asoount of previous experience, and 
initial anxiety scores for each of the groups is shown in Table 1. Differences 
among the groups in age, educaticHi, and previous computer experience were assessed 
by one way analyses of variance (AlKWAs). The groups did not differ slB^iif icantly 
on any of the variables. 

Table i 

Mean Age, Education, Previous Exposure, and Anxiety 



Scores for Course Participants and Control 


Croups 




Group 


K 

(feiBales) 


Age 


Years of 
Eckicatlon 


Previous 
&(P08ure 


Co!!9Uter 
Anxiety 


Course Partlci. ^ts 


19 <11> 


63.9 


13.3 


3.1 


47.4 


Waiting List 


'> f 7) 


67.5 


13.5 


3.9 


41.5 


Nonpartlclpants 


13 N 


67.8 


12.3 


1.5 


92.6 



The Courts Curricultm 

The course consisted of fmir, three hour sef^sions over ^ frwo week period. 
Participants mt at the computer training lab of the Clark County School District. 
Bach participant was assigned to an IBM persr^nai co{is>uter. The course was divided 
into three major areas - ca^uter knowledge, c^inputer applications, and computer 
proflramming. 
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CcggHiter Knowledge. IBM produced 'software entitled 'IBH introduces IBH* was 
used to acquaint subjects with sotoe of the capabilities of the cai9>uter. 
Participants were also given a short lecture on the history of coaputers, followed 
by a lecture &n the flow of control in cocnputer systenm, and were introduced to sane 
basic terms. Tbey were then given sceae information about thf different kinds of 
ccGoputer related icbs. 

Computer Applications. Participants were exposed to three different coioputer 
applications. First, they learned the basics of word processing using "PSF: Write" 
and were asked to type a letter, print it, and mail it. Participants also received 
hands-on experience with the "Lotus 1-2-3" ^reacteheet by preparing a budget. 
Finally, students were taucht the basics of the PdF data base system and were asked 
to create a data base tc handle recipes. 

Consputer Prooranfuing. The fundamentals of progranming in BASIC were introduced 
using the "IBM introduces IBM" software. Students were also introdiced to LOGO. 
The Turtlegraphics capabiP.ties were employed to teach problem solving, sequential 
thought, attention to detail, and patience. 
The tfgagvQg 

CfflliiPUter ftnxigtv. Computer anxiety was meafnired cAiring the first and last 
sessions of the course using the Computer Anxiety Index (Montag, Simonson, & Maurer, 
1984). Anxiety scores could range from 26 to 156 with hl^er scores indicating 
hisiier anxiety. Subjects in the two control groups were ale© given the anxiety 
n^asure. 

Cmpwlier liigriSZ. The cc^uter literacy test, a modified version of the 
Standardized Test of C<»s>uter Literacy <Montag, Simonson, & Maurer, 1984), was 
aotolnistered during the first and last sessions. Scores could range from 0 to 30 
with higher scores indicating higdier literacy. Only those questions dealing with 
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cocDputer knowledges and ccxoputer applifatlon \^erc^,uged an^d oost p£ them were modified 
to reflect topics covered In tlitf ccutto. 

Previous Rcperienc^. All participants, as well as the control groups, 
canpleted a questionnaire about their previous exposure to computers. Scores could 
range frosa 0 to 16 with lower scores Indicating minima*^ or no prevlcnis experience 
and hls^er scores Indicating regular access to a cosnputer. 

Results 

CoBPuter Anxiety. CorrelatlcHis between age and anxiety, education and anxiety, 
and previous exposure to canputers and anxiety for each of the three groups are 
shown In Table 2. Ho significant correlations were fmind. 

Table 2 

Pearsoi> Product Moewni Correlations for Previous Exposure, Age, 
Education, and Anxiety for Course Participants and Control Groups 



Group 


N 


Anxiety 


Education 
& Anxiety 


Exposure 
& Anxiety 


CcHir8i» Participants 


19 


-.10 


.44 


-.27 


Waiting List 


12 


-.25 


-.16 


.43 


Nonparticip^nts 


13 


.54 


.15 


.01 



Mean precourse anxiety scores for the course participants, and the tvro control 
groups are shown in Table 1. A one-way ANOVA revealed significant differences in 
precourse anxiety among the groups <E<2,38> = 31.4, fi < .05). Post hoc analysis 
using the Tukey test revealed that nonpartlclpants were significantly more anxious 
atout the projects of using coi^uters than toth course participants or future 
participants <HSD qs = 17.7). 

Mean precourse and postcourse anxiety scores for participants are shown In 
Table 3. A correlated t-test Indicated that postcourse anxiety scores were not 
significantly different froo precourse scores <1<16> = 1.44, b > .05). 
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Cogguter Literacy, Hdan procourse and postccxirse literacy scores are shown in 
Table 3. A correlated t-t^^don^^^qr^owralT^l iteracy scores indicated that 
poetcourse literacy scores wete significantly higher than precourse literacy scores 
<i<16) - 3,45, ft < .01). 

Table 3 

Precourse and Post course Anxiety and Literacy Means and 
Standard Deviations for Course Participants^ 



Anxiety Overall Co5?)uter Coisputer 

Li teracy Enovil edge App 1 i cat ions 

Precourse 47.4 13*8 6.2 7.6 

(14.6) < 4.4) (2.5) (3.1) 

Postcourse 44.2 16.3 8.4 7.9 

<16.9) < 4.4) (2-4) <2-6> 



^ staociani <te9iati088 in p&resU^is. 

Literacy scores were broken down into knowledge of coiqputers and applications 
for cojaputers. Analyses of the separate coc^onents of the literacy score indicate 
that the increased literacy scores were due entirely to an increase in computer 
knowle<3to9 <1<16) « 3.83, £ < .05). 

Discussion 

After the 12 hour computer confidence course* seniors showed the expected 
increase in literacy but not the expected decrease in anxiety. Increases ir. 
literacy were ckie, almost entirely, to Increases in knowledge aoout conyuters, and 
not to increases in knowledge about co69>uter applications. This finding is 
surprising in that cosiputer knowledge was taufi^it using a lecture format and cosiputer 
plication was taugt^t using an experiential hands-on approach. Further research on 
the mosi apprc^prlate presentation style for a senior population neecte to be 
conducted. 

Although literacy scores increased, the expected decrease In anxiety did not 
occur* The failure to find a decrease isay have been due to low precourse anxiety 
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l6V3la. Course participants reported anxiety levels (mean ° 47.4) significantly 
low3r than the norms established for college students <«aan » 70.2), professionals 
(mean « 46.3>t and cocaputer users (mean « 51.4). In addition, thct participant's 
anxiety scores were substantially lower 'chan a similar gproup of seniors who had 
chosen not to take the course (mean » 92.6>. 

Future investigations on reducing the anxiety levels of 
those seniors who chose not to take the coun^. Encouraging course participants to 
share their experiences with peers In the established social network of the Senior 
Center may kelp alleviate soeie of the anxiety atiKHig those who chose not to 
participate. Making computers c^vailable on a regular basis to seniors by setting up 
coi!i>uter laboratories at Senior Centers could also help expose nonusers to users and 
may help reduce their initial anxiety. 

To assure computer equity, more c^portunlties for continued access to 
computers, and computer courses iov seniors need to be ctevelc^ed. The largest 
barrier to establishing equity lies, not in their reluctance to give coi^ters a 
chance but, in the lack of available resources. Once instructors are found and 
equii«nent is macte available, there appears to be an anjple supply of seniors ^^o are 
interested in and capable of discovering how computers could enhance their lives. 
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